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MATERNITY— OR THE MODERN MADONNA 
By Gari Melchers 
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"LA PARESSE" 
By Lawton Parker 



— Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



The Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition 
Of American Art 



THERE are four hundred and twenty- 
three entries at this annual exhibi- 
tion, and the showing is a very su- 
perior one. In reviewing so many works of 
art we look first for something remarkable 
and conspicuous, that makes for individu- 
ality and holds the attention. There is no 
exceptional picture here except the nude of 
Mr. Parker, called "La Paresse." It is not 
necessary that one should be overwhelm- 
ingly carried away with this painting ; tastes 
differ and some will like it more than 



others, but as a piece of painting it surely 
will stand very high in the estimation of 
every one, because so remarkably carried 
out to the last detail. There are pictures 
here which suggest the heat of the blood- 
flow of their painters, in which the pig- 
ments are flung about so excitingly and 
speak of such intense earnestness and en- 
thusiasm that we in turn become excited 
in studying them. But Parker's nude fig- 
ure is anxiously worked even to the utter- 
most extremities. It is natural that a jury 
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MARK TWAIN 

By Frederick C. Hibbard 



-Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



of artists should give prizes to com- 
pleted paintings, where no spot exists 
unattended to, where the eye glides 
over the surface of the canvas and 
finds every inch perfect. So the Paris 
Salon jury gave a gold medal to Mr. 
Parker on the strength of this highly 
completed work. Heretofore, while 
Americans have secured medals from 
time to time, no American has re- 
ceived this special gold medal, so Mr. 
Parker is the leader in this line and 
the movement is a very important one. 
In looking back over the history of 
medal giving and awarding of high 
prizes, it is rare to find one not be- 
stowed on a finished canvas. The 
great majority of these prizes go to 
polished work. Now there are a good 
many critics who pay no attention to 
polish because they desire vitality, and 
high finish is very likely to be some- 
what tame, and the exercise of it con- 
tradicts that manifestation of high 
spirits which so many people admire. 
When the lovers of especially dash- 
ing painting have called for a recog- 
nition of one of their heroes, they have 
of necessity had to fight persistently 
to obtain it. For example, look at the 
work of Manet; certainly it was not 
polished. He painted with as few 
strokes as possible and the work may 
be called rough, but he was the au- 
thor of a new movement and raised up 
a great number of followers who de- 
spised high finish. Though proposed 
for a medal many times, the jury 
never gave him one until these follow- 
ers rose up in their wrath and pushed 
so hard that the jury was obliged to 
pay attention, which was the more re- 
markable because the particular sam- 
ple of his work, to which the medal 
was finally given, was rather insig- 
nificant. But his friends were very 
alert and declared that it was time to 
recognize him for his influence, and 
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to give a medal on the merits 
of his record. So with much 
pressure his party got what 
they thought to be his due, 
and bestowed the honor. But 
this was distinctly an excep- 
tion. When a medal of honor 
was claimed for Bastien-Le- 
page for his Joan of Arc — a 
notable work — the jury abso- 
lutely refused the gift, giving 
it to a careful classical painter 
for a picture beautifully 
painted but in no other way 
remarkable. 

Therefore, in bestowing 
the gold medal on Parker's 
picture, the general rule was 
followed. The picture in 
question, "La Paresse," is 
certainly very beautiful. Its 
color is exquisitely refined 
and every part of it delight- 
fully finished and perfectly 
completed. Now comes up 
the eternal question, "What 
is good color?" Can no pure 
pigments be used in a work 
called good? Certainly they 
can. But pure pigments are 
liable to suggest crudity. But 
to paint in a series of select 
greys calls for talent, wide 
experience and refined taste. 
Perhaps it is easier to cover the canvas with 
gay or rich tints than with harmonious 
tones. The color in the fur of a mouse is 
in itself beautiful, more satisfying than the 
gay colors of some birds. But it requires 
great skill to get along with nothing but 
mouse tints. But Parker has accomplished 
a task and done it magnificently. The term 
"mouse color" applies exactly. All the local 
colors in skin or draperies are reduced to 
this peculiar grey.' In looking around the 
room, where are hanging other nudes, the 
Parker makes many others look cheap. 
Other flesh paintings are true and good, but 




"PORTRAIT 
"By Giovanni 



OF MR. FERRY" 
B. Troccoli 



— Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



the same old presentation that we have 
looked at repeatedly. Only Parker's is indi- 
vidual. In this cool flesh there still appears 
to be sufficient warmth, but there is scarcely 
a carnation or the suggestion of the use of 
yellow, it might be declared that reds and 
yellows were not used at all ; and still it is 
not cold. Here is a subtlety for you! 
Though every modulation of form is per- 
fectly noted, there is a slight mystery all 
over the figure and it seems as if it were 
part of the drapery surrounding it. This 
drapery is also mouse colored. Having 
always loved to look at the colorless tints of 
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"JUNE MORNING— LAKE ORTA'' 
By Oliver Dennett Grover 



— Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



this little animal, it is a delight to see it 
thus played upon all over a large picture. 
The various tintings of this voluminous and 
skillfully drawn drapery, now lean slightly 
toward rose color — ever so slightly — or 
variations of what we suspect to be violet, 
but it is not so pronounced in tone. In the 
right lower corner the stuff is embroidered 
with hints of various colors, and above the 
figure of the woman is a wall covering of 
perpendicular lines, quite light and of a neu- 
tral coolness. The hair has no color, unless 
w r e suggest a neutral brown. The window 
on the left is very cleverly managed to 
suggest some dull green and daylight. A 
steel grey in the legs and feet is so exactly 
the color of the drapery as to be almost in- 
visible, excepting that there is modelling. 



And in these surroundings is drawn this 
beautiful figure. The virtue of the work is 
to be found in its superb painting and draw- 
ing, not in any human sentiment. It 
preaches no moral ; simple beauty ; delight- 
fully expressed, is its measure, and is this 
not enough? The figure is life sized and 
has sufficient angles to make it picturesque. 
To build up the pictures on an exposi- 
tion wall and so manage it that it will make 
an harmonious surface, each picture aiding 
but not injuring its neighbor, requires expe- 
rience and discretion. As a general rule, 
artists have so studied wall spacing that 
they have acquired skill and thus make a 
fairly good success. A picture like Parker's 
can be ruined by bad company. Of course 
the surroundings are sure to be colorful to 
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"REPOSE" 

By Arthur B. Carles 



a great or less degree, be- 
cause Parker's has so little 
color. On the right is a land- 
scape showing a bird's-eye 
view of a part of the city of 
Pittsburgh as seen from 
across a river. The color is 
very tender, but it is, after all, 
color and not all grey. It sug- 
gests to us many skyscrapers 
in tender colors somewhat 
softened by mist ; a dream of 
tall walls. The picture is by 
Sotter and is a literal study. 
Its variety of tints makes a 
kaleidoscopic impression, but 
as soft as a misty morning. It 
is a very kindly neighbor to 
the Parker picture and helps 
out the grey view. Still one 
removed on the same side 
hangs a Redfield, an unusual 
work for this artist because 
there is no snow nor naked 
trees, but a very delightfully 
painted village overhung by heavy trees 
which break up the sunlight of summer as 
it falls across the country road and the 
houses. On the side of the road there is a 
line of old-fashioned dwellings, some of 
them lacking fresh paint. One of these 
houses, the most conspicuous, is built with 
an upstairs porch and the sunlight creeps in 
here giving a hospitable air to the house, as 
if it might be an old-time tavern. The sub- 
ject suggests all sorts of history ; its char- 
acter depending on the sentimentality of the 
visitor. Redfield has simply painted a good 
road, a well rendered mass of trees, sun- 
shine and blue sky, and it serves well as a 
companion to the grey nude. 

On the other side of the Parker is Groll's 
grey picture of a wide reaching Arizona 
prairie, called "The Sunny West." He 
gives a sense of distance and space, more 
so than most of his pictures do. The 
ground undulates very little, but the eye 
seems to move on and on a great ways to a 




— Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



line of hills at the horizon against the blue 
sky. One item which enters the composi- 
tion, and is important, is the feeling of 
atmospheric vibration, that vibration of the 
air which always accompanies hot sunshine 
and without which the feeling fails. So the 
entire canvas, from top of sky to fore- 
ground, is covered with dots; not brush 
strokes, but little points of color, and a few 
steps away is not visible excepting in the 
sky. The high blue sky is dotted with, pos- 
sibly, yellow ochre all over. Of course it 
shimmers and dances. A fellow artist re- 
marked, "In spite of the brilliant sunshine 
and heat vibrations, the sky looks like a 
snowstorm. " So things go; in trying to 
avoid the frying pan we jump into the fire, 
but I was so pleased with the suggestion of 
vibrating heat that my friend's impression 
of the snowstorm had no effect upon me. 
The colors are really cool and therefore 
harmonize with the colors in the Parker 
nude, as the hanger intended it should. 
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Continuing one step to the left we 
find another neutral effect, "Dogwood in 
Bloom/' by Mrs. Mary Fairchild Lowe. On 
quite a large canvas is painted a wide 
spreading and bulging mass of white dog- 
wood blossoms, in simple tones and filling 
the major part of the canvas. It is sincere 
and effective, telling its story convincingly, 
and imparting a feeling of tranquility, as it 
stands in the corner of the garden covered 
with sunshine. Thus is this panel of the 
room laid out with a view to giving 
Parker's grey nude its greatest value, and 
the picture is quite good enough to call for 
such a compliment. 

Harry Van der Wey den's "The Peace of 
Evening" shows the bare sands at low 
water along the sides of a little river at 
Etaples, a fishing village on the north coast 
of France, much frequented by artists. Mr 
Van der Weyden, who painted it, is an 
American of refined habits who has made 
his home on the edge of the fortifications of 
a neighboring locality. He is a literalist of 





"GRANDMOTHER'S DRESSING GOWN 3 ' 

By Fred G. Gray — Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



"THE CARDINAL'S ROBE" 
By Louis Kronberg 

— Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



poetical temperament and we see, in his 
picture, a group of heavy rowboats, left by 
the receding tide, half afloat on the edge of 
the strand. These boats are various colors 
and no colors at all. The principal one has, 
not long since, received a fresh coat of red 
paint ; which gleams against the dark earth. 
We are at the level of the water and look 
up the slope to the village lined along the 
banks of the little river. A little above us 
is resting one of the heavy sailing boats, 
ready for floating on the incoming tide. In 
contrast to the bright red rowboat this has a 
broad band of grey green around its sides. 
All is most true, decidedly low in tone and 
solid. Of course the houses along the bank 
are exactly those which exist in Etaples, 
which makes it interesting to those who 
know the place. We can all recollect the 
painting some time since of Van der Wev- 
den's house, his own dwelling, and the prize 
which he received on account of it, and its 
being permanently placed in the Art Insti- 
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••SUMMER" 

By Helen Turner 



-Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 



tute collections by gift of The Friends of 
American Art. 

Near by is another Redfield like manv 
pictures from his brush ; a rugged country 
and a river as seen from a hill. All these 
pictures are enticing and immensely clevei. 
The slope down which we look is over- 
grown with slender trees now standing in 
the snow. Through the tangle of naked 
young trees we see the scattered houses 
in the village. Not guilty of recent 
painting, they are excellent in tone of 
worn paint or no paint at all, and 
are just enough colorful to be inter- 
esting. Beyond this tree-enshrouded vil- 
lage the river flows and the eye passes 
over the water to interesting material on the 
opposite rise. Over it all is a pale blue 
winter skv. Redfield does this effect su- 



perbly and is always interesting, not to say 
fascinating. To Redfield was given a 
Potter Palmer Gold Medal and $1,000. 

The frequent appearance of pictures by 
Emil Carlsen and Frederich J. Waugh, 
marine painters, impels us to make compar- 
isons and study the impulses moving two 
fine men, both students of the sea. Each of 
them has, in a measure, departed from his 
usual subject but still the point of view has, 
in no manner, changed. Carlsen is poetical, 
Waugh ferociously realistic. The former is 
a colorist, and so is the latter, but each in a 
manner so unlike as to raise again that old 
question, "What is good color ?" Waugh is 
intensely literal and draws huge waves 
tumbling over each other violently in their 
efforts to reach the shore. Of course these 
violently moving waves give a sense of 
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"SISTERLY COUNSEL" 

By Karl A. Buehr — Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 

power, of weight, in irresistible onrush that 
almost frightens us by its impetuosity. 
Nothing could resist the onslaught, a boat 
caught here would be dashed to pieces, and 
even a stout ship could be pounded so hard 
that no construction of man could resist 
the impact of these half-submerged rocks. 
This impression can be secured by studious 
observation, because while waves are al- 
ways in motion and always changing, the 
forms that have moved on have come again, 
and have been caught by the attentive 
sketcher. The different manner of painting 
waves by different men is illustrated by re- 
calling any picture of Winslow Homers, 
who painted the power of the wave but not 
its details. Waugh draws every detail, 
while Carlsen secures the impression of 
moving water, sliding and slipping along, 
but with almost no detail. We feel the 
weight of the water, but not its individual 
part. Waugh's waves are immensely heavy 
and it is the fierce onrush of the breakers 
that has the greatest attention. In Carl- 
sen's water the concealed influence which 
makes it heave and the liquid quality ever 



present are perhaps more moving to us than 
the tremendousness of the other man's 
charging onslaught. Each man has his own 
feeling and expression. I said that both 
artists are colorists ; Waugh, a literalist, 
painting exactly the colors he sees, in the 
most positive manner; Carlsen, an abstract 
colorist, painting colors which are tender 
but effective. Before he became specifically 
a marine painter, Carlsen studied still life, 
earthen pots in many colored terra cotta, 
smoky blacks and modified reds, contrasted 
just enough by quiet greens, all things most 
true but poetical. When he took to sea 
painting, the same poetical quality con- 
tinued, and his blue and greens are true in 
a sense, but though poetical truths, never 
the somewhat crude actualism of Waugh's 
waves. Carlsen's color cannot be de- 
scribed ; it must be seen and felt. Like the 
tones of his grey, red, blue and green pots, 
the color of his waves is tender. He is a 
.colorist for color's sake, not for literalism. 
Waugh leans to crudeness, Carlsen to re- 
finements. Can we pronounce one better 




"PORTRAIT STUDY" 

By Cecilia Beaux — Courtesy Art Institute, Chicago 
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By Vaclav Yytlacil 
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than the other ? Scarcely, because each has 
his own glory and we like each in his way. 

The Carlsen picture in this exhibition is 
somewhat of a departure. With all the vir- 
tues to be expected, all the refined tones., 
he has presented a story, the incident of 
Christ walking on the water, saying, "O 
ye of little faith." This incident, so many 
times used as a subject by numberless art- 
ists, really is little of a story as here 
painted. Imagine a large canvas covered 
with select grey tones, meaning not much 
but sky and space ; the water and the sky 
nearly one color and in the midst a solitary 
figure dressed in garments in color like the 
grey sky and sea. But the figure is calm, 
moving gently and impressive because of 



its silence. Both in color and surroundings 
this is pure poetry and very impressive. 

In studying these landscape and marine 
effects we have passed by numerous pres- 
entations of the human figure in life size 
and therefore important. In the case of 
Gari Melchers, the effort to cover his can- 
vas with positive colors is conspicuous. 
Though sufficiently harmonious, his pure 
pigments contrast with the tonal pictures. 
Where Mr. Thayer, for example, paints 
in grey with no pure paint, Melchers 
searches for colors. His "Maternity" 
shows a mother nursing her babe. She 
sits in a garden of gay, sunny foliage. Her 
face is clear and pure, keeping well with the 
white of chemise and babv clothes. A 
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brown skirt sets these colors off and fur- 
nishes the essential dark. The expression 
of the mother's face is all that could be 
desired, but the feature that strikes us must 
is the effort to secure bright colors. On the 
other hand, Thayer's "Winged Figure" 
captures every sort of grey. The painting 
is impressive and the figure dignified, but 
he seems to have reveled in soiled tints, 
Perhaps we have no right to call them 
"dirty" because that would be an injustice 
to a fine artist. The face shades are not 
luminous and the very slight irridescence 
of the wings hardly saves them. 

By contrast we have Mary Foote's por- 
trait of Mr. Jaccaci. There is unusual clear- 
ness in the face, good resilient color and the 
expression wide awake. We certainly have 
an exceptionally good likeness here, and a 
carriage of noteworthy vitality. Mr. Jaccaci 
writes art literature of high order. An- 
other portrait of a man of the same order, 
Mr. R. N. Johnson, is by William M. Chase. 
As was to be expected, Chase has managed 
his color admirably, with bold, swift strokes 
and fresh pigments, which fairly gleam. 
I scarcely know of a painter who has so 
admirably built up a fine color scheme, mak- 
ing a reputation well deserved. Chase is 
one of our best portrait painters and the 
subject here rendered is as good as he could 
possibly ask for. While it is not exactly 
the place to discuss codfish painting, the 
sample here done is magnificent. The prin- 
cipal one of the fish in the group and ex- 
actly in the center is a violently foreshort- 
ened cod, his open mouth- lying close to the 
foreground and pointed directly at you. 
This opening suggests the mouth of a tun- 
nel. One is tempted to drive a four-in- 
hand down into the great inside. The tex- 
tures are so well painted that we seem to 
see real fish. 

Mrs. Stacey's "Red Fan" is a simple and 
excellent portrait of a cheerful-faced 
woman. In the lady's hand is a closed red 
fan which united with the red trimmings 
in the waist of dark material. A portrait 



of "Miss Dudley" by Cecil Park Davis 
shows a solid work, a full length all in 
white or cream color, a long white coat, 
cream stockings, black hat and shoes and a 
cane. It is well done and unlike the ma- 
jority of portraits. 

Jules Guerin comes out in oil painting 
instead of water colors. "On the Banks of 
the Baruda" is a title which suggests the 
Orient, and several people by their cos- 
tumes confirm the suspicion. But the real 
interest is found in the scheme of color. 
The painting recalls Guerin's water colors, 
but is not exactly the same. There is a 
river running straight across the middle of 
the canvas, its color a strange mysterious 
dark blue and the sky is the same, neither 
of them making much relief with the land- 
scape. In fact, the colored herbage and the 
sky and river are very nearly the same 
value. The foreground and trees and dis- 
tance make an oriental carpet decked with 
small patterns. The few colored leaves still 
clinging to the trees carry out this scheme 
and it is repeated in the rise of land beyond 
the river. This brief description conveys 
but a vague idea of this rich little picture. 
All is pretty low in tone and there are no 
striking contrasts; therefore, the subject is 
difficult to make out because so lacking in 
effect. At no point do we lose the impres- 
sion that we are looking at an eastern 
carpet, nearly all in one tone of rich warmth 
contrasted with a curious blue. Guerin is 
a colorist and paints for color's sake with- 
out regard for subject. If I mistake not 
this is true art for art's sake. 

Henry O. Tanner is counted by many 
the best artist America has produced as yet. 
Of course, they refer to the artistic quali- 
ties rather than the texture. Throwing 
aside all questions of race and color, it re- 
mains a fact that he has few equals as an 
artist. No comparisons are possible in the 
case because of extraordinary individuality 
in his handling and color. Not being won- 
derful in technique, he is a remarkable col- 
orist and an extraordinary sentimentalist. 
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Two pictures here, one a modest size, are 
delightful for their color. The smaller is 
the facade of the "Palace of Justice, Tan- 
gier/' in moonlight. Full of atmosphere and 
vibration, the oriental building swims in a 
peculiar blue atmosphere, which permeates 
building, ground and sky ; all nearly one in 
tone. It is a curious picture, But certainly 
a fine work and shows the artist's courage 
in its manner of treatment. 

The second Tanner, "Jesus Learning to 
Read," is larger and recalls another of his 
pictures with the same title but different 
in composition. The Holy Child stands be- 
side his seated Mother, following the text 
of a narrow scroll, which has fallen to the 
floor to right and to left after passing 
across the Mother's palm. The clothes of 
each are quiet in color and Oriental in cut, 
recalling the other colors in the room, which 
are grey tending to rose, having a hint of 
green, a most peculiar color. Immediately 
in the center in the front lies a grey mat- 
ting. The Child and Mother have their 
heads close together with affection. It is a * 
superb picture, and it is not the one we saw 
here some time since. 

Mr. Grover received the Cahn Prize for 
"June Morning, ,, which is one of the 
strongest pictures by Grover that I have 
ever seen. A dark blue lake lies in the 
hollow and up against it are sturdy moun- 
tain pines and these cover the hill tops all 
about. The general tendency of the tones is 
toward green contrasted with white build- 
ings and a pale landslide across the lake. 

Mr. Stacey has been painting in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and has given us those forms 



that we know in his recent pictures. Mr. 
Clarkson has done another single figure in 
a peculiar old-fashioned green dress which 
hangs full and long, broken in plaids, of 
brown and red. She is walking quietly past 
and looks out at us naturally. The hair is a 
peculiar red. The painter of delicate do- 
mestic scenes, Walter Marshall Clute, -has 
an interior with girls sewing. Mr. Clute 
paints these scenes in his own house, which 
is finished with a view to securing good 
. background, though in and of itself not par- 
ticularly interesting, he makes it so by 
studying the play of light coming through 
the windows, and the reflections from the 
outside on the sensitive walls. With a view 
to simple domesticity, the furniture is Co- 
lonial and the models' dresses the same 
period. 

There is material for an entire article in 
Louis Berts' two portraits, one of William 
O. Goodman and the other Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Mr. Goodman stands straight in 
a very familiar attitude. The portrait looks 
so extraordinarily like him that we are 
startled. The portrait of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones represents him seated in a large 
study chair and looking out at us most in- 
vitingly, while his abundant hair forms, a 
halo about his venerable head, if we can call 
any man venerable who is so active and so 
forceful and so full of the business of life. 
We may be quite sure that this admirable 
portrait will be cherished in our community 
fcr many generations, not alone because of 
the beautiful face and the expression there 
depicted, but because of the associations 
and the glorious story to be read in the 
great man's face. 



